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The internal purpose of this publication is to provide a Clearing 
House for secondary classical teachers in New York and vicinity or 
anywhere else ; to afford an opportunity to younger classical scholars 
anywhere for the publication of their more modest endeavors along 
the line of original work, which might not otherwise see the light ; to 
stimulate the teaching and quicken the student activit)' in the clas- 
sical work in the high schools of Greater New York. The external 
purpose is to establish one or more College-entrance-scholarships for 
the most successful graduates from high schools in New York City, 
to be awarded on a competitive examination. The proceeds over and 
above expenses will be devoted to a scholarship fund. The labor 
involved is a labor of love. 

TRUSTEES OF THE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
Arthur S Somers, Central Board of Education 



Latin (and Greek) : Pia Desideria 

(Written for The Latin Leaflet) 
The rising of the little Leaflet on the surface of 
the ocean of metropolitan periodical utterance marks 
something noteworthy. The sphere sequent to mere 
training labor — a sphere we may call High School 
teaching— justly calls for a preceptor equipped for his 
daily vocation not only by a liberal education, but 
by professional acquaintance with the specific do- 
main of knowledge from which are derived the 
branches, texts and systems conveyed to pupils. 
When we learn that in a single High School — the 
Erasmus Hall High School, in the charming Flat- 
bush district of Brooklyn — some sixty instructors 
are at work, that some fourteen hundred pupils are 
pursuing the study of Latin, we pause to realize 
that here indeed this work is advancing under proper 
civil-service regulations to the dignity and to the 
assured pursuit of a liberal profession, comparable 
to the work in the lower and middle and middle 
upper forms of the German gymnasium. Indeed, 
the whole current life of German classical scholar- 
ship is based upon and ever reenforces and equips 
the classrooms of the gymnasia. The particular 
charm of that civilization, for teachers, is the definite 
advancement from mensa to Eutropius, Phaedrus, 
Nepos, Caesar, Vergil, Cicero, Livy, Horace, Tacitus, 
not only by the pupil, but by the teacher as well. 

But equally so on the other side of the house: 
from his Afo> and rlOti/tg to Xenophon, Odyssey and 
Iliad, Demosthenes, Sophocles and Plato — not only 
the pupil, but the teacher as well. There is for 
him every incitement to continue appropriation and 
acquisition and to expand and organize his knowl- 
edge. The greater equipment will make a more force- 
ful teacher. But I really am penning these hasty 
lines to urge upon younger teachers the necessity 
of widening and at least maintaining their Greek 
scholarship, to reinvigorate themselves even where 



they are cut off from the opportunity of teaching 
that sovereign tongue. 

Whoever reads in Dionysius Thrax, Choeroboscos 
or the Scholia recording the remnants of Alexandrine 
scholarship, of the two great Venetian MSS of 
the Iliad, will readily feel that all of Latin gram- 
matical ars was in the main but a rigid and almost 
slavish version or adaptation of Greek te^m?. Priscian, 
Charisius and Donatus will deepen that feeling. Even 
Varro had the Stoic grammatico-logicians before 
him when he burned the midnight oil over his de 
Lingua Latino. When Cicero in the enforced 
absence from forum and curia latinized Greek phi- 
losophy he was mainly concerned in creating a new 
vocabulary for Latin out of his Greek models, and 
even in his youth he widened his vocabulary by 
Latin versions from the Greek. Having also, in his 
youth, latinized a portion of the rhetorical treatise of 
Hermagoras, he satisfied in the splendid conclusion 
of his extraordinary career his highest professional 
ambition of his sovereign mastery over Latin prose 
by borrowing a name from the production of Demos- 
thenes for his Antonianae, the Philippics. 

To Caesar, Menander and the sententious dicta of 
his easy-going Epicureanism furnished favorite read- 
ing, and when he wrote his de Analogia he assumed 
a definite position in the traditional contention of 
avalayia and avuficMa which had agitated Alexan- 
drine and Pergamenian schools. When Sallust's 
general imitation of Thucydides is found to be varied 
with solid appropriation of entire hdv/i^fiara from 
Demosthenes ; when we see how, step by step, Quin- 
tilian sometimes succeeds, but often not even at- 
tempts to latinize Greek terms of his professional 
technology ; when we see, though by a limited glance 
of the fragmentary tradition, how Roman culture 
between infancy and the actual beginning of a practi- 
cal career was simply reared on Greek culture, it 
hardly needs the historical lesson of the labors of 
Livius Andronicus, Plautus, Naevius, Ennius, 
Pacuvius, Terence and Accius finding not only form 
but matter in Greek models — to bring home to us the 
absolute dependency of Latin from Greek: Catullus 
and Callimachus, Vergil, Ennius and Homer, Horace 
and Sappho, Alkaios, Anacreon simply iterate all 
this. 

We cannot therefore understand and even techni- 
cally analyze the rise and development of Roman 
literature without having our attention incessantly 
directed at the Greek models; some of these, as 
Menander, Diphilus and Philemon, as well as the 
finest of Stoic and Academic moralists, to us sur- 
vive mainly in the adaptations and versions of 
Plautus, Terence and Cicero. 

The organic unity of Latin and Greek historically 
considered is palpable enough; may I be permitted 
to urge that the familiarity of the teacher should 
be equally maintained even though for the time 
being the older and finer language is professionally 
circumscribed — let us hope not for always. 

E G Sihler 

New York University 



